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GLANCING BACKWARD 
By Mrs. M. Burton Williamson 

(As the title may indicate this paper is written in a 
reminiscent mood and makes no claim to be a formal docu- 
ment.) 

With the rapid growth and educational development of 
Southern California, it is very gratifying to note that interest 
in our past history has become active and increases with 
time. 

Almost a quarter of a century ago Prof. Frank J. Polley, 
in his annual address before our Society, regretted the fact 
that so little interest was taken in the history of California, 
especially Southern California. H. H. Bancroft and his large 
corps of workers had been actively collecting historical and 
biographical data for his immense history and his agents 
had been busy getting subscribers for his complete works 
at so much a volume ; but, excepting this, historical interest 
was not much in evidence, aside from our Historical Society. 
The Historical Society of Southern California had been 
organized for the collection and preservation of data con- 
cerning the inception and development of events in the 
building of our State. 

It is encouraging to our members to know that the 
records of this Society are now in active demand by librar- 
ians, schools, and individual collectors of California history. 

Noah Levering and the late Professor James M. Guinn 
in our early publications have given us sketches of the 
founding of the Historical Society of Southern California 
in Los Angeles in the eighties. When I joined the Society 
in 1891, the active membership was small. At that time 
the monthly meetings were held in the court room of Police 
Judge Austin, on Second Street, near Spring Street. When 
Professor Ira More, Principal of the State Normal School 
in Los Angeles, had invited me to join the Society I hesi- 
tated, for I felt I knew too little concerning the history of 
California to become an active member; but he was willing 
to vouch for me and I had the great pleasure of meeting 
some of the able founders of this society at the meetings in 
the old court room. Here I met General John Mansfield, 
the Civil War veteran, H. D. Barrows, Col. George Butler 
Griffin, Judge E. Baxter, Major E. W. Jones, Very Rev. 
Father J. Adam, Vicar-General, Noah Levering, Dr. W. F. 
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Edgar, retired Army Physician and Surgeon, C. P. Dorland 
and Professor James M. Guinn. At that time the Presidents 
had been Colonel J. J. Warner, 1 General Mansfield, Isaac 
Kinley, Professor Ira More, H. D. Barrows, Major E. W. 
Jones and Professor James M. Guinn. Excepting Isaac Kin- 
ley I met all of them, as I have remarked. Colonel Warner 
had become blind so was not able to attend the meetings, 
but he welcomed any of the members at his home in Uni- 
versity Place, where he had with him Ex-Governor Pio 
Pico, at that time a well known figure in the little town. 

Colonel George Butler Griffin was President of the So- 
ciety at the time I joined it. He had been employed by 
Bancroft in collecting historical data from Spanish manu- 
scripts and books written in Spain and America. He had 
been busy translating the Sutro documents for our Society : 
this work was issued as Vol. 2 of our Historical Annuals. 
As the question is sometimes asked why Col. Griffin's paper 
was issued as Part I, when no other part was published, I 
will give the reason. When the letters of Viscaino and 
others were translated Col. Griffin expected to translate 
manuscripts for another part, but did not receive the Sutro 
papers necessary to do it. Professor Guinn said he erased 
the words "Part I." from Volume 2. 

To return from this digression, B. A. Stephens, who had 
been one of Bancroft's corps of writers, was the Secretary. 
Don and Dona Coronel were enthusiastic members, al- 
though the Don was not able to attend the meetings ; Miss 
Tessa L. Kelso, Librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
was an active member and always alert to add historical 
works on California to the Library. As teachers in the 
public schools of Los Angeles, Miss Mary Foy and Miss 
Anna C. Murphy, wife of Edwin Markham, the poet, were 
factors in trying to interest pupils in the schools in local 
history, — the nucleus for the fine work done in our schools 
today. 

The present agitation concerning the exclusion of the 
Japanese from our shores is, by many of us, felt as a drastic 
measure provocative of race prejudice, and I recall the fact 
that among our members in the early nineties was P. W. 
Dooner the author of "Last Days of the Republic." One 
did not have to agree with the author in order to consider 
this book a remarkable one, written as it was in 1875, as 
a prophecy against the entrance of the oriental, more espe- 



1. "Jonathan Trumbull Warner or Juan 3os6 Warner, his middle name 
being changed to Josfe, as Trumbull was not easily pronounced in Spanish and 
It had no equivalent in that language." — H. D. Barrows, in Annual for 1895. 
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cially the Chinese, immigration into the United States. 
There was nothing in the looks nor manner of Mr. Dooner 
indicative of the pessimistic spirit of his book. Collectors 
of Californiana are still listing the work as a desideratum, 
although it has long been "out of print." In "Literary Cali- 
fornia" by Ella Sterling Mighels this book is wrongly listed 
as the work of "C. W. Donner," instead of P. W. or Pierton 
W. Dooner. 

The question of allowing the odorous tamale wagon to 
appear upon some of our streets reminds me that the first 
time I was able to eat a layer of one of these little hot 
edibles was after I had attended one of the late meetings 
of our Society at the old court room. As Mr. Williamson 
and I hurried along Second Street to get our street car we 
were chilled by a strong night breeze that swept down the 
street as though the air had been wafted through a tunnel 
in a hill of ice. As we nervously waited on the corner for 
our car the hot air that came from one of these little tamale 
wagons, with its steaming boiler of tamales, was very wel- 
come to us, in spite of the odor of onions; and when my 
husband proposed that we buy some tamales to eat when 
we got home I immediately assented to it. After our long, 
cold ride we thoroughly enjoyed our midnight luncheon of 
cooked cornmeal, cornbeef and Chile that we found rolled 
up in three sections in the steaming corn husks, for we had 
just longed for something hot, and we got it! 

As a member of the Historical Society I soon felt that 
the present time was a good one to collect data of all of 
the women's clubs and societies in Los Angeles; these to 
be written either by the President, or Secretary, of each 
club. In order to have excerpts from these papers read 
before the Historical Society it was necessary to have some 
large place of meeting for that purpose. Miss Kelso sug- 
gested the home of Don and Dona Coronel as most fitting 
for such a meeting, and I went with her to see Mrs. Coronel, 
who enthusiastically responded to our request and the re- 
sult was we had one of the most brilliant affairs of the 
season. Historic paintings lined the large rooms where we 
met, and curtained off from this suite of rooms was the 
Chapel (Oratoria) containing crucifixes and an image of 
the Virgin Mary and Child, heavily draped with rare gold 
embroidery, executed in Spain. The table at which Presi- 
dent More of the Historical Society presided was one that 
Governor Echeandia, the first Constitutional Governor, had 
used in 1824, while acting in his official duties. The ma- 
hogany table was later used by Santiago Arguello when he 
was Prefect of the city from 1839 to 1840. Another table 
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at the left of President More, used by the reporters, was 
one for which Don Coronel had traded a horse; for the 
former one, three cows had been exchanged. 

Instead of a gavel Dona Coronel had provided a bell 
used by Father Tomas Estenego in 1839, to call the Mission 
Indians to prayers at the San Gabriel Mission. Over the 
mantel behind the President, was a large engraving "The 
Declaration of Independence" with our National Flag draped 
on one side; below this on the mantel, was a picture of 
Governor Manuel Micheltorena of California, also historic 
brass candlesticks and images from a buried city in Mexico. 
To attempt to enumerate the articles that furnished the 
rare setting for this meeting would tire you, but I am 
tempted to quote from Harris Newmark's rare book, "Sixty 
Years in Southern California," some of his accounts of this 
unique gathering of Spanish and American residents of the 
city: "An open meeting of the Historical Society was held 
on March 28 at the resident of Don Antonia and Dona 
Mariana Coronel, near the corner of Central Avenue and 
Seventh Street. Three hundred guests assembled to enjoy 
the proverbial Spanish hospitality of this distinguished 
couple and to hear the reports of the activities of various 
Los Angeles Societies. Don Antonia possessed, as is well 
known, valuable historical and ethnological collections ; and 
some of his choicest curios were that evening placed at the 
service of his guests." 

Through the influence of Miss Kelso the street car com- 
pany ran extra cars for that evening and held some of them 
until a late hour — as you know this was before the days of 
the automobile service in Los Angeles. Although the papers 
had been limited to three minutes each, the hour of leaving 
was late, for the time seemed ripe to Miss Kelso to try to 
interest all California in the historic missions; so upon a 
screen, some pictures of the old missions taken by a local 
photographer, C. C. Pierce, were shown after the reading 
of the papers. C. P. Dorland introduced this subject. Later 
on, Charles F. Lummis organized the Landmarks' Club for 
the preservation of the Missions, using these Mission 
pictures. 

I may add, in passing, as the Historical Society had not 
the necessary funds to publish all the data of the Women's 
clubs at that time, I bound the manuscripts in one volume. 
The papers had all been written on one side only, on paper 
of a uniform size. The Publishing Committee of the His- 
torical Society in its Annual Publication says of the "History 
of Ladies' Clubs and Societies in Los Angeles:" "They form 
a book of 172 pages of valuable historical matter." 
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It is to be regretted that the Society lacked the funds to 
publish historical data outside of its own Annuals, for, in 
the present activity for Californiana such works would add 
greatly to our value as a conservator of history. A manu- 
script may be very valuable to a Bibliophile, but, unless 
published, its contents are hidden and history is the loser. 
We now possess a MS. volume written by a California Judge 
who died in 1875, at San Luis Obispo. It contained 138 
pages of foolscap, in the form of a dairy. Another valuable 
manuscript was offered, at my solicitation, for publication, 
by our Society; but, very much to my regret, it was not 
accepted for publication. I do not feel that I would be 
justified in giving the name of the writer of this very valu- 
able autobiography, covering events that occurred during 
the first half of the last century. As publishers are now 
keen to get such manuscripts I am not sure that the present 
owner would be willing to allow us to issue the work. 

I refer to these facts to show that we needed to publish, 
as well as collect and preserve, history for our archives. 

In 1896 the Rev. Father J. Adam invited our Society to 
hold a meeting at the parochial residence of Bishop Mont- 
gomery, at 118 East Second Street. As this November 
meeting was an open one, there was a large attendance. 
The number of old portraits of the Catholic Fathers that 
outlined the walls of the large audience room added an 
unique as well as historical setting for the meeting. 

As our President Professor Frank J. Polley had resigned 
the office, in the early summer, to accept the chair of His- 
tory at Leland Stanford Junior University, it devolved upon 
me to preside. At the close of the meeting Father Adam 
congratulated me upon being the first woman to occupy 
the Bishop's chair, at St. Vibiana, during a meeting. Al- 
though I was President until the end of the year, no mention 
of the fact appears in our Annuals. 2 

The Rev. Father J. Adam was at that time Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles. He was 
a native of Barcelona, Spain, and, I was told, belonged to 
an old aristocratic family of that place. Father Adam had 
translated some of Palou's work for the use of readers 
ignorant of the Spanish language. It was not intended as 
more than a little volume of extracts upon the life of Juni- 
pera Serra. We think of the Rev. Father Francis Palou's 
work only in connection with his letters concerning Juni- 



2. Through an oversight my name did not appear in Vol. HI, as President 
during the latter half of the year 1896, and In an article In Parts 1-11, Vol. IX, 
giving a list of the past Presidents, the error of omission was repeated. 
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pero Serra, but he also wrote upon California, and at a 
meeting of our Society in 1886, Father Adam read a paper 
upon "California in the Eighteenth Century," founded upon 
the fourth volume of Palou's work, entitled "Noticias de le 
nueve California", and called attention to the fact that this 
had been translated and published by the California Histori- 
cal Society of San Francisco through the generosity of 
Joseph A. Donahue, who had spent several thousand dollars 
for the printing of one hundred copies. 

The question of the plaza as a possible site for the 
Union Depot reminds me that Father Adam once wrote he 
had seen a statement that the Plaza had been used as a 
cemetery ; but he said if that were true it must have been 
before 1824, for, "when the Pueblo of Los Angeles was 
established in 1781, for many years burials took place in 
the Mission of San Gabriel." 

Father Adam returned to Barcelona but still kept up 
his interest in our Society, for he hoped to return some time 
to California. After receiving one of our Annuals contain- 
ing an article upon Santa Catalina Island, he wrote : "Some 
of the happiest days of my life have been spent upon that 
little Island." 

Early in the summer of 1906, while en route to Los 
Angeles, Father Adam was taken sick, and to our sincere 
sorrow, died in a hospital in London. 

I have alluded to the fact that in 1891 our Society held 
its meetings in Judge Austin's court room. We held our 
monthly meetings there until 1896, when we began the 
migratory life. This was our place of meeting, but our 
collections of books, papers, magazines and curios were 
stored elsewhere. In 1891 they were stored in the fourth 
story of the new Court House, but when our lease from the 
Supreme Court expired we had to move our large collection. 
Professor Guinn in "Twenty-five Years of Local History 
Work," Vol VII, Parts II-III, has given a very interesting 
report of the tribulations of the Society in trying to care 
for its vast collections before they were finally moved to 
Exposition Park Museum building. 

The recent change of the name "Sunset," to "Lafayette 
Park," reminds me that at one time I tried to have the 
name "Sunset" changed as I felt it was misleading, since 
we had Sunset Boulevard in the northwestern part of the 
city going toward Hollywood, while this little park was in 
the Westlake district bounded by Wilshire Boulevard on 
the south and Sixth Street on the north, while Benton Way 
and Commonwealth Avenue ran east and west of it. I had 
seen the beginning of this park as a very unsightly depres- 
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sion, merely the dumping ground for old tin cans, and other 
rubbish, for residents of that part of the city. After Mrs. 
Clara R. Shatto donated the eight or ten acres, included in 
the park ground, to the city for a Park, the unsightly hole 
became a beautiful green sunken garden. 

As I said, I had long felt that the name should be 
changed, and so in April, 1907, I wrote to the Park Com- 
missioner asking if the name could be changed to "Coronel 
Park." I also wrote to "The Times" giving the following 
reasons in favor of the name Coronel : "It is euphonius, and 
the name belonged to one who did much to bring the Span- 
ish and Americans into a closer acquaintance. Coronel was 
Mayor of Los Angeles in 1853 and State Treasurer in 1867 
to 1871. When Helen Hunt Jackson was here collecting 
data for her work upon the Pacific Coast she was assisted 
in every way by Don and Dona Coronel, by introductions to 
Spanish families, and by visits to Indian and Mexican towns. 
Don Coronel acted as interpreter for Mrs. Jackson and was 
ever alert to carry out her wishes. When she wished to 
visit a typical California ranch with its chapel as she was 
contemplating writing her now famous "Ramona", it was 
the Coronels who gave her a letter of introduction to the 
mistress of a typical Spanish home, Senora Del Valle of 
Comulus. Although Senora Del Valle was not at home Mrs. 
Jackson was shown every courtesy and given the informa- 
tion she desired, by all at Comulus, which has since become 
a classic name in Southern California. "Then again, the 
ethnological collection which the Coronels had collected 
had been donated to the city through the Chamber of Com- 
merce." 

For these reasons I was in favor of giving the name 
Coronel to the quaint little garden of greenery. In a letter 
from General H. G. Otis, he said : "I do not favor changes 
in the names of streets and parks without some controlling 
reason therefor. To change names too frequently, or with- 
out cogent reasons for the change, has a tendency to un- 
settle things on the records, and in the minds of the public. 
I have no objection to the name Coronel in the event that 
a change should be made in the name of Sunset Park. Don 
Antonio, or Senor Coronel, by either or both of these titles 
he was known, was a useful citizen, with historic associa- 
tions surrounding his name and family." 

The introduction of the "one-man" street car service in 
our city recalls the old rocking horse days of the mule and 
horse car service. In those days our car often "jumped 
the track," and then it would take the combined aid of all 
the male passengers to set the car back on the track. As 
the ciity drainage was in its infancy, the streets were in a 
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fearful condition just after our rains, but, the street car 
drivers, or conductors, were very considerate and when 
passengers wanted to get upon their cars they waited for 
them. One evening when the car was near Washington 
Gardens — Washington and Main Streets — a large woman 
as she reached her destination, looked in dismay toward the 
conductor. "Madame," he said, "I will carry you to the 
sidewalk," and, suiting his actions to his word, he labor- 
iously lifted her from the car step, she, all the time stoutly 
protesting against it. He was a rather small man and as 
her immense size and her strong will were pitted against 
him, before he reached the sidewalk down he went with 
his burden into the running water, much to her disgust and 
his amazement, while the passengers roared with laughter 
at the sudden downfall. But he was equal to the occasion 
and landed the woman safely on the walk while he rather 
shame-facedly returned to his car amid the shouts of the 
jolly passengers. As the roads were often very hard upon 
the horses or mules, the drivers changed them at Washing- 
ton and Main streets. 

There used to be a car that ran out First Street to Silver 
Lake Park, just below Judge J. W. Mitchell's fine resi- 
dence, on First and Vermont. This was the line that con- 
nected with a little dummy running out to Hollywood. After 
alighting from the car, passengers would patiently stand 
under the trees, often for a long time, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the welcome dummy. 

There was another dummy branch line that was used to 
carry passengers from the regular train to Wilmington and 
San Pedro, to Long Beach; this little car met the train a 
few miles from Long Beach. As this dummy car often re- 
quired the assistance of the male passengers to start it the 
line was popularly known as the "G. O. P." line, this mean- 
ing, "Get Out and Push." In this use of the now popular 
abbreviation, Southern California was ahead of the Repub- 
lican party in its G. O. P. for "Grand Old Party." 

It may be news to our members of today, to learn that 
Dona Coronel once offered a lot for a historical building 
on Seventh Street adjoining her own home. This was not 
considered a very accessible site for a historical building, so 
the offer was not accepted. Later on another offer was 
made by the widow of a former member of our Society, but 
as this lot was on Figueroa, just south of Washington Street, 
this offer was held in abeyance on account of its being too 
far out. As I lived, at that time, out in University Place, I 
very naturally was enthusiastically in favor of the site, al- 
though no one appreciated what a fine donation this gift 
would be in the future. 
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But if we did not accept these building sites the His- 
torical Society was at no time unmindful of the need of a 
building for our accommodation. For several years it had 
tried hard to get an appropriation from the State for this 
purpose and Walter R. Bacon, Esquire, our President for 
several years, had worked hard for it. Mr. Bacon is now 
an attorney-at-law at San Francisco and at my request has 
written in re the efforts of the Historical Society toward 
getting a State Historical building in Los Angeles: "My 
recollection is," he writes: "that, in conference with Mr. 
Guinn, and certain State officials, I drew a bill providing 
for a State building at Los Angeles, that would house the 
State officers having offices there, including the Supreme 
Court, and would also provide room for a historical museum 
and assembly and office room for the Southern California 
Historical Society. I don't remember the member of the 
assembly having charge of the bill, but I believe it was Mr. 
P. A. Stanton. I had the promise of Governor George C. 
Pardee, that he would sign the bill if passed." 

"Mr. Guinn and I both went to Sacramento, and, as I 
recollect it, got it through the house, but, upon an intimation 
from the Governor that he was not in favor of it, because 
of the expense, it got no further. This must have been done 
at the 1905 session of the legislature. Of course we prac- 
tically had the backing of the entire Los Angeles delega- 
tion, at the time, and I think Mr. Cornelius Pendleton, 
whether a member or not, helped us on it." I believe the 
amount asked for was only one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. I remember one evening when we met 
at Mr. Bacon's house to congratulate ourselves upon the 
passage of the bill we were met with a telegram : the bill 
had not passed ! 



Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 19, 1920. 



